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Foreword 



' The Center is cunently engaged in a number of aotivities designed to aid in achi^ing ' 
sex fairness in education and in career development. Adult women are in need of programs that"^ ^ 
can help them plan, prepare^ for, and progress througli their careers. This review of the literature is 
one of a series of four publications for the project Career Planning Programs for Women Employees. 
.The<other three publications. report the results of a national survey, provide an annotated bibliography 
of programs, and provide a prototype program. .4 - 

We would like to^ acknowledge the sponsor of the project, the Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education of the U.S. Office t>f Education. Special thanks are due the reviewers of the manu- ' 
script, Elizabeth Duncan^Koontz, Lucille <3ampbell Thrane, and Karin Stork Whitson; and the 
authors, Patricia Worthy Winkfield, Cheryl Meredith Lowry, and Louise Vetter, project director. 






StimniLary 

This literature review for the pro]e^ Career Planning Programs for Women Employees reviews ^ 
the status of wom^n in the lafior force, the relationship between socialization and careers, career - 
development theories, and women'^s career patterns. This material, serves as background for the last 
section, whjch is on career planning programs for women.cited in the literature. Although the ba^ 
concern of the project is for career planning programs for women employees, information on a 
number of p;rograms for adult women, employed or not, is included. 

Some of the older literature regarding women and work tends to make the assumption tKat 
women have a choice between full-time homemaking and working outside the home. However, 
statistics show that many ^women must work because of finaticial need. Whether a woniui works 
by'choice or of necessity, it is important that she be equipped with the necessary career m(ormation 
to help her reach her goals. 

Women are no longer satisfied with Ibw wages and low status jobs. The opportunity for career 
advancement is just as important to the physical and mental well-being of many women and their 
families as it is*to men. On the other hand, working women have peeds and problems particular to , 
them as women and as adults. Problems arise with family, f riendis, and with personal feelings of 
guilt for seeking a career outside -the home. • • . ^ 

It is vital that women, and men, have support services^b assist them in meeting the yarious oc- 
cupational and personal challenges that are encountered by adult workers. The area of career devel- 
opment for women creates an exciting challeage for theoreticians, counselors, adult educators, per-^ 
sonnel directors, and all persons who are interested in or working with women in educational ancl/or 

work, environments. ^ . ^ 

^ * ■ 
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CAHEEH PLANNING PROGRAMS 

FOR WOMEN EMPLOYEES: 

■■ ■ * 

Review of the Literature 



Introduction 

This literature review for the project Career Planning Programs for Women Employees reviews 
the status of women in the labor force^ the relationship between sooi^ization and careers, career 
development theories, and women's career patterns. This material serves as background fqr a section 
on career planning programs for women cited in the literature. Although the basic concern of ther 
•project is for career planning programs for women employees, information qn a number of programs 
for adult women, employed or not, is included. 

The contributions, career patterns, and speciahneeds of women in the work force have^Dnly 
recently received attention in this country. Some of the older literature, like the opinions of many 
middle class people, t^ds to assume that American women have the choice between full-time honie- 
niaking^and working outside the home. That has never been the case for lower income women and 
now te^er middle class women have that choice. Women, lik^men, work for a variety of reasons, 
economic need not the least among them. The literature reviewed here tends tareinfbrce the 
belief that women have made significant contributions to the nation's economy^ require further ^ 
study in regard to their career patterns, and, like men, can benefit from support services like those ^ 
cited in the last section of this document. 



' tabor Force status 

Overall Picture for Women ^ J 

Sigmund Freud's rhetorical question, ''What do women want?'' would surely be aniend^ by 
some to ready ''What more'do women^ant?'' After all, they now have equal education and equal 
employment legislation, as well as labor force participation greatet^than ever before. The sad fact 
is, however, that while equal education and employment may well be the law, one would hardly 
know it from examining the number and variety of occupations women are 6urrently prepared for 
or employed in. ". . . most of the 37 million women who now work in America are occupationally 
segregated and the 1.2 million other women who will join them this year wUl enter the same low- 

' paying, low-status jobs that women have traditionally held.''^ More women are working today than 
ever b'ef ore and a few have even niade inroads into traditionally male occupations. But while the 
numbers of women workers continue to increase, the areas in which'the most overwhelming increases 
have taken pUce are precisely the jobs where women have been woi^king all along.^ Howe, in her 
book Pink Collar Workers^ agrees with others^ who Jiave contended ^hat the major reason for the 

. incredible rise in the number of employed married women has been that the demand for workers in 
Jtt^ traditional female occupations has also soared.^ 

Women are distributed less evenly than men in the labor force, whether one examiness3pecif ic 
occupations, occupational groups, or concentration by industry.^ 

' << ' . -I - ^ ■ . ■ • 

*OVer 40 percent of all women in the work force are employed in ten occupations: 

bookkeeper, cashier, elementary school teacher, nurse^ private household worker, 
retail sales, seamstress, secretary, typist, and waitress. In comparison, only 20 per- 
^ cent of working men are concentrated in the ten largest occupations that e^iploy 
males, : . o * 

^Almost 70 percent of working women are concentrated in three occupational groups: 
} clerical (35 percent), services (18 percent), and professional and technical (15 percent). 
Only about 50 percent of working^ males are employed in the three largest occupational; 
groups employing men: skilled crafts (21, percent), professional and technical (14 per- 
cent), and managers (14 percent). 



Corrine H. Rieder» H^omen» ^ork^ and^ocational EduQfition, Ocfi^asional Paper No. 26 (Ckilumbus, Ohio: 
llie Cehter for Vocational Education* The Omo State Univeruty* 1977)» p. 1. 

^Louise Kapp Howe, Pink Collar Workers (Ne^ York: G. P. Putnam's Son^ 1977), p. 20. 

^For instance, Valerie Kincade 0|&penheimer, The Female Jjabor Fprce in the United States: Demographic 
Factor* Governing ItM Growth and Changing Composition^ Population Monograph Series No. 6 (Berkeley, California; 
Institute of International Studies, 1970). ' ^ ' 

N • / ■' ■ 

*H6we, p. 20. \^ ' . 

Rieder, pp. 2-S. The material following the asterisjis #a8 also cited by Rieder. 



Among all women employed in non-agricultural positions^ 63 percent are concentrated 
in services (25 percent), retail (20 percent), and state and loi&id government (1^ percent, 
largely teachers)* Only 43 percent of all working men are coiio0^trateci in the three in- 
dustires employing the most men: manufacturing (19 percent), retail (14 percent), and 
state and local government (AS percent). 

♦In medicine, women are over-represented in anesthesiology, pathology, pediatrics, and 
psychiatry. However, they are grossly under-represented in surgery and surgical special- 
ities. In addition, they are less likely than their jmale counterparts to-be in privatrpractice, 
particularly in solo private practice. 

♦In law, few women hold high positions in law firms, on judicial benches, or in state an^ 
national legislatures. » , , .^^ 

"% 

♦In education, women account for almost 85 percent of all elementary schodl teachers 
but less th^n 50 percent of secondary school teachers and only one-quarter of college- 
level teacii^rs. Only 19 percent of all elementary principals, 1 percent of secondary 
principal^ ^d .01 D^rcent of school superintendents are women. There are only 150 
womeix whQ are chfcf executives of colleges, usually two- and four-year church-related 1 
colleges with small enrollments. 

♦Nearly one out of^seven working men are managers or administrators; the comparable 
figure for women is one out of twenty. 

\ . ■ ■ ' ' - . ■ - ■ 

Howe has coined the phrase "pink collar workers" to describe those who work in occupations 
in which a) least 80 percent of the employees ixe female. It is estimated that 30-48 percent of all 
female workers are in the pink collar ghetto.^ Among what she calls the "pinkest" of occupations 
are the following^ : . / >. \ ^ 



Registered nurses ' / 

Elementary school teach^ 

Typists f 

Telephone operators 

Secretaries 

Hairdressers 

Waiters and waitresses 

Nurses aides 

Sewers and stitchers 

Private household workers 



Percent 


Percent 


Female in 


Female in 


1962 


1975 


98.5 


97.0 


85.5 


85.4 


94.8 


96.6 


96.3 


93.3 


S8.5 ' 


99.1 


88.1 


90.& ■ 


88.1 




75.2 


85.8 


94.1 


.95.8 


97.3 


■ 97.4 



— — 

Howe, p, 17. 



It is iiiterrtting tp note that all but three of these ten pink collar occupations became even • 
"pinker" from 1962 to 1975, although it'was during those years that the women's movement began 
to ^trongly encourage wotnen to break out of traditionally "feminine" jobs and that federal and state 
legislatiojunade that more possible. ^ 



"Despite the new awareness and the passage of equal employment laws, women are beginning, 
to discover what discouraged civil rights leaders learned in the 1960's: you can legislate against seg^e- 
^gation, but you can't legislate integration. In other words, saying that the members of a minority 
can't be kept put does not mean they'll get in."® ^ 

Minority Women's Status 

' 4 

if / ^ ' ' ' 

The problems encountered by working women who are members of racial or ethnic minorities 
should be given special attention. The minority race woman must face sex bias as well as racial di3- 
crimination, which can present seemingly insurmountable barriers to her progress. Minority race 
wpnien, as a glpup, have been^i vital part &f the labor force for many years. The approximately 4.5 
million minorif^ race women in the labor force represent more than two-fifths of all minority work- 
ers. Many of thtese workers have responsibility for the total support of themselves and others, as one 
out of five minority women workers serves as a family head.^ The labor force participation rates for 
.married minority race women (including those with children of pre-school age) are greater than those 
of married white women, The March 1974 labor force participation rates for married minority race 
womta with children under six years of age was 52 percent, while the rate for white women was 32 - 
percent.^" . . , v 

The importance of paid employm^* to the lives of minority women and those dependent upon 
them for support is eyidentj however, they continue to maintain the lowest of the low-paying entry- 
leyel positions as illustrated by a review of the 1973 employment figures for clerical workers. 

A total of 173,Q()0 minority race women were employed as secretaries in 1973, representing 
6 percent otthe total number of all women working as secretaries. However, a much larger number ' 
of minority race women were employed as typists. Figures for 1973 show that minority race women 
make np 14 perceYit of all female typists or a total of 136,000.^^ 

The 1973 employment figures indicated th^ 42 percent of minority race wom^n workers were 
in white-collar jobs in comparison to more than 63 percent of white women. In contrast, minority - 
race«women were.employed in service occupations almost twice as often as white women workers. 
A total^ of 19,1 percent of minority race women were in blue-collar jobs compared to 15.7 percent 
for white women.^^ 



' ^Margaret Henning and Anne Jardim, "Women Executives in the Old-Boy Network,"S>syc/io/ojy Today, Vol 
10, No. 8 (January 1977), p. 76. g ' 

* 9 

U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, "Twenty Facts on Women Workers" (Washington, D.6.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1974), pp. 1-2. 

• "J ( . .' ' 

10 ' '^^li ' 

U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau,'i975 Handbook on Women Workers (WaslAgton, D«C,: U.S. 

Government Printing Office, 1975), p. 45. ' 

. f 

■ ^^Ibid.,pp. 103 104. \ • , 

^^Ibid.,p. 103. < y 
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P«y Differences 

• , ■ * ■ ' ; . ' 

Those occupations that have a high concentration of women have four things in common: they 
are dead-end, low-paying, low-status, and often require little training. The pay factor is particularly 
important since most women, contrary to myth, work because of financial necessity. "More than 
oiie-half (over 20 million) of the 37 million American working women are either supporting them- 
selves or are the sole support of chfldren and/or husbands/'^^ For these women, lofty discussions 
about whether women should work outside the home are ptSt only superfluous, they are cruel. 
Working women's wages may very of ten mean the difference between poverty and middle incomes 
for their families.^^ Nonetheless, the great majority of working women have not yet attained parity 
with working men in earned income. In 1973 the median income for women working' full-time, 
year-round, was only 57 percent of men's and, contrary to what one might expect, the gap between 
men's and women's incomes is widening. In 1957, women's >nedian income was 63 percent of 
meii's.^^ Perhaps one reason the gap is widening is that the fastest' growing occupations in recent 
years have been in schools, government, banks, hospitals, restaurants, and other services, which have 
always relied heavUy on cheap female help.^^ 

Howe discusses twQi interesting phenomena related to occupational segregation by sex^and the 
pay differences that it promotes. There are, she says, wide discrepancies between the pay received 
by predominately female workers m one industry and the predominately male workers in another 
industry-even though the occupational titles and the work itself may'be the same or similar in both 
industries. For instance, she pointi^ out, "assemblers in the higher-paid automotive industry are 
usually male while in the jower-paid~ electronics industry, they are predominately female."^'' The 
situation is often the same even in the same occupatiop in the same company. Retail sales is a good 
example. Women comprise 69 percent of t|iose lyorking in retaiHrade. But they tend to be selling 
lower-commission itemssuch as clothing in department stores and apparel shops. Within the same 
department stores that may employ 85 percent women to sell clothes and other low-commission . 
items, the higher paying furniture and appliance department^ employ a much higher percentage of 
males than females. Economists call the arrangement or structure of jobs within the same company 
'Hhe internal labor market," which Howe says is typically as segregated by sex as is the labor market 
as a whole.^® • ' 

■ ' ■ c". • N ■ 

■v^ .. • ^ • ' . ■ - . . 

One particular problem in the pinktollar ghetto is that "equal pay for equal work" legislation, 
designed to insure that male and female workers doing equivalent work earn the same wages, doesn't 
help employees competing against otheins of their sex. An employer can pay as little ais the market 
will bear as long as any differences in pay among workers doing the same work does not have any- 
thing to do with their sex. The fact that workers whoiiold pipk collar jobs generally earn less than 
workers in other occupations is riot considered to*be evidence of sexual discrimination because those 
female workers; are believed to have had a choice in the kind pf employment they seek and hold. 



^^Beatrice Buckler. "To our Readew," Working Woman, Voi2, No. 8 (March 1977), p. 5, 

^^Marilyn Steele, IVomen in Vocational Education (Flagstaff, AHzonit: Northern Arizona University, 1974), p. 

^^U.S. Department of Labor, Woinen*aBureau^i975 Handbook pn Wdmeh Worken/p, 129. 

^^uckler,p. 5. 

^'How«, p. 17. ; V , " ' 
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Socialization 



Why is th^pattem of employment for women so depressing and wasteful ^to individuals, fami- 
•lies, aiid society in general)— especially since the enactment of legislation has made it illegal for em- 
ployers to discriminate on the basis of sex? Why are not large humlj^rs of women moving through 
the doprs just opened to them? Why are 25 percent of the young women who make up more than 
half of jthe enrollment in. vocational education programs still clustered in consumer and hbmemaking 
pcpgraihs that do not prepare them for paid employment?^^ According to Bem arid Bem^^ : 
^ ■ ■ ■ . 

It is frequently argued that a twenty -one-year-old woman is perfectly free to choose 
a career if she cares to do so. No one is standing in her way. But this argument con- 
veniently overlooks the fact that our society has spent twenty long years carefully 
marking the woman's ballot for her, aiid so it has nothing to lose in that twenty-first 
year by pretending to let her cast it for the alternative of her choice. _ ^ 

The ''marking of her ballot" discussed by the Bems is socialization, the mechanism that has con- 
vinced so many that ^'proper" behavior (including how one earns a living) is sex-determined and that 
few women will tave to work outside the home except, perhaps, to ''help out" for a short time. But, 
of course, there is no evidence that males or females are inherently suited or not suited for particular 
occupations and the statistics show that women are workingHn increasingly lairger numbers for in- 
creasingly longer periods. / ' K 

According to U.S. Department of Labor figures: 

• Nine out of ten women work af some time during their lives.^^ 

• The average woman worker has a work life expectancy of twenty-five years.^^ 

, • In 1975, 49 percent of all minority women and 46 percent of white women sixteen years 
or older were in the labor force*^^ 

/ • Women comprised 40 percent of the labor force in 1975, only 20 percent in^l920.^^ 



■ 1 9 ^ 
Steele, p. i 

^^Sandra L. Bem and Daryl L. Bem, Training the Woman to Know Her Place (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
PennaylvaniarDepartmentof Education, 1973), p. 11. " ^ * * 

^^U.S. Departmfnt of Labor, Women's Bureau, "Twenty Facts on Women Workers," p. 1. 

^^U^ Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, "The Myth and the Reality" (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1974). p. 2. 

^^U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, "Women Workers Today" (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1974), p. 5. 



2,^Ibid., p. 1. 
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jP^ Thirty-three percent of all women workers had part-time jobs at some time during 1974. 
While part-time work is frequently prefened by married women with small children, some 
women work part-time only because they are unable to find full-time employment.^^ 

• Married women who were living with their husbands accounted for nearly 58 percent of 
all women workers in 1975. Forty-four percent of all married women were in the labor 
force. 2^ ' 

• Abobt 14.1 million women with children under eighteen years of age were in the labor 
force in 1975, of whom 5.4 million (37 percent of such mothers) had children under six 
years of age. In fact, the 47.4 percent labor force participation rate of mothers with child- 
ren under eighteen in 1975 was slightly higher than the rate for all women (46 percent).^*^ 

Socialization Begins Early 

Clearly, marriage and small children have not kept women from working. But the socialization 
that^^as taught them that they will marry and have children (indeed, must in order to be truly "ful- 
filled") has contributed to their lack of preparation for work. The lessons about what is "proper" 
behavior for girls and boys, women and men, start very early for children of both sexes. One study 
in fact, suggests that sex stereotyping begins when a child is less than twenty-four hours old; when die 
way parents describe their children (in terms of size, firmness, whether the infant is relaxed or ner- 
vous, etc.) depends oil the sex of the child. 

In addition, research shows that when infant$ are only two days old, niothers begin smiling, 
touching, and talking to their female babies more than to their male infants.^^ That pattern is still 
in evidence when children are six months old as mothers hover over iheir girl babies at play more 
than over ^heir boys.^^ As children get older, there are more opportunities for their parents and 
others to instruct them in the "proper" behavior for their sex. 

. ■ ^ 

One study^^ of toys and adult toy buyers found that the buyers defined "masculine," feminine," 
and "neutral" toys along traditional lines. The researchers reported that: (1) the toys the buyers de- 
fined as "niasculine" were more varied and expensive and viewed by the buyer as relatively complex, 
active, and social; (2)'those toys defined as "neutral" were viewed as the most creative and educa- 
tional, with boys receiving the most intricate items; and (3) those toys defined as "feminine" were 



^^Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
^^Ibid., p. 2. ' 
^'^Ibid., p. 3. 

^°J«ck Hom, "Sex Role Stereotyping— It Start* Early and Dies Hard," Psychology Today, Vol. 8, No. 8 
(^January 1975), pp. 85-91. 

?^Bem and Bem\ p. 5. - , 

*"S. Goldt>erg and M. Lewis, "Play Behavior in the Year-Old Infant:^ Early Sex Differences/* Child Develop- 
ment, Vol A {1969), 21-31, \ 

31 ' 

Mf., "A Report on Children's Toys and Soci^ization toJSex Roles/* (citing a 1972 study conducted by 
Louis V^olf doodmisn and Janet Lever), Ma., Vol. 1, No. 6 (December 1972), p. 57. 
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viewed as the most simple, j^asdve, and solitary. The older the child for whom the toy was bought, 
the more important it became to the toy buyer that the toy fit the sex of the child. ObvioUsIy^ . ' , 
store clerks don't refuse to let customers^buy traditionally **masculine" toys for little girls and tradi- 
tionally "feminine" toys for boy children; the decision about which toys are appropriate for children 
of either sex is made long before the buyiB* gets to the check-out counter. Stores and toy manufac- 
turers, appealing to both children and adults, advertise toys along traditional lines. Boys are encouraged 
to build and otherwise work with their hands. Girls learp that they should be interested in dolls now 
and babies later and s^nd many hours in training as they play with all the miniature household para- 
phernalia toy manufactuiers are only too b£^py to provide.^ ^ 

By th^ time children are in the second grade, boys are^ble to state a preference for twice as 
many occupations as girls can.^^ With toys so often having occupational significance and society 
itself employing men in a wider variety of occupations, one shouldn't wonder why. 

Schools Do Their Part • ' ' 

• ■ . ■ . ■■ ^« 

Unfortunately, schools do their share of stereotyping, too. All over the country, school admi](^- 
istrators and prestige team coaches are.men, while teachers, Ubrarians, nurses, and secretaries tend to 
be women.^^ The higher the grade iQvel, the fewer the female teachers and administrators in voca- 
tional and technical education.^^ Perhaps even worse, one recent study indicates that teachers may 
even evaluate students differently on the basis of sex. Junior high school students were asked to de- 
scribe good girl students and good boy students. Among the adjectives used to describe good boy 
students were: active, adventuresome, aggressive, curious, e^iergetic, independent, and inventive. 
Included in their descriptions of good girls students were the adjectives: appreciative, calni, con- 
scientious, considerate, cooperative, dependable, obliging, and thorc^^.^^ 

^ Educatioil^naterials, textbooks, and the lifee, are also persuadve and pervasive promoters of 
sex stereotyping^ a study^^ of 2,760 stories in 134 readers from 14 major publishers found. In 
general, the researchers found serious under-repreisentatiorTof ifemales (five stories abdut boys for 
every two about girls; three stories about men for eve^ one about women; 119 biographical stories 
about eighty-eight men but only twenty-seven biographical stories about seventeen women). But ^ 
they also found that while men were shown in 147 jobs in the stories, women were shown in only 
twenty-six. Math, science, and history books have also been^own to ignore the contributions of 



32 * 

Louise Vetter, Cheryl Meredith Lowry, and Carolyn Burkhardt, Sugar and Spice Is Not the Answer: A Parent 
Handbook on the Career Implications of Sex Stereotyping (fcolumbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education. 
The Ohio SUte University. 1977), p. 16, 



33n T P o: 1 ..o.- T>:« 



C. L. F. Siegel. "Sex Differences in th^ccupational Choices of Second Graders.** Journal of Vocational 
\Be/iai/ior, Vol. 3 (1973). pp. 15-19. 

34 

American Association of School Administrators. Sex Equality in Educational Materials (Arlington^ Virginia: 
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women, under-represent women, and portray women in an undesireable or sejKtereotyped manner.^^ 
Even most career education materials, developed since 1970, have been shown to be sex (and rsicially) 
b|ased.3^ . ' / 

'^By Ihe time that girls ^ach high school, where most vocational counseling takes place, they 
have usuaUy become- predisposed .by enculturation by socialization to express the 'feminine core' of \ 
piersonality at the expense of effective planning that encompasses both the sex role and the competi* 
tive achievement role."^^ Quite aside from sex discrimination that may prohibit them from training . 
and employment more commensurate with their interests and abUities, women are afraid. They are 
afraid that pursuing their own personal development will damage their relationships with men, that 
they will be considered "unfeminine," that they will be considered "different," and that perhaps 
society was correct in convincing them that the subordinate jobs ^e all that their talents will permit. 
This kind of outlook turns even a special talent or gift a woman may have into a handicap.^^ 



Rewards for Education Differ 

Having grown up in a society that has convinced them that it is best for them to be "feminine" 
at all costs aind thus passive, dependent, noncompetitive, and anxious to please, most young women 
are prepared to do just that. Or, rather, few are prepared to do anything else. Even those who do 
prepare themselves for employment by graduating from college may find out that education rarely 
means as much in actual dollars to women as it does to men. It may be true that the more education 
a woman has, the higher her salary is likely to be. But her earnings in no way compare with the 
salaries of men with the same education. The median income of male college graduates employed 
full-time, year-round in 1972^was $14,660. The figure for female college graduates employed full- 
time, year-round in 1972 was $8,925, a figure that was below the median income (ox male high school 

graduates ($10,075) and only slightly higher than that for male workers who did not complete elemen- 
toiy scftoo/ ($7,5.76).^2 , ' \. ^ • . 

While minority race women workers have made significant progress in educational attainment 
during the last decade^ they do not yel fare as well as white women in the labor market. In 1973 
the percent of minority race women workers with eight or less years of education was 17 percent 
as compared to feweV than 10 percent for white women workers.^^ The gap between the educa- 
tional levels of minority race women and white women workers has nanowed, however. The med- 
ian number of school years completed by minority jace wome^ workers rose from 10.5 to 12.1 
between 1962 and 1973. For white women, the comparable figures were 12.3 to 12.b^ezxs^^ 



^^Amencan Aas6ciation of School Administrators, pp. 6-7. 

C ^^Rieder. p. 7. - 

^^E. Matthews, "Elementa of a Theory of Career Development of Girls,** Unpublished paper (Cambridge, 
Manachusetta: Harvard Graduate School of Education, 1957). , V 

Ik ' . ^ ; . 

^^Virginia T. Pfiffner, "The Needs of Women Students,** Community and Junior College Journal, Vol. 43 ^{p * 
(1972),No.l,pp. l^lSi ' " , 

^^Elizabeth Wddman and Beverly J. McEaddy, ''Where Won^en Work— An Analysis^ by Industry afi^^pvpatton;*' 
Monthly Labor Review, Vo\. 91 {1974),^o.B, pp. S'13. - * ? ' 

- ^^U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, 1975 Handbook on Women Workers, p. 185. 

'**Ibid.,p. 186. i' 
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Despite these gains, the 1973 median income of minority race women employed in full-time jobs 
was 88 percent of that of white women .^^ 

Glover et al., commented on the plight of college-educated minority wom^. *They hold 
educational credentials that are supposed to open the doors to profeas^pnal jobs, but they are un- 
able to get decent white-collar jobs at the professional level/'^^ There is much to be done to im- 
prove the employment status and income level of working minority race women. ^ 

Discrimination aside; one of the Reasons that a college education doesn't pay off for women in 
the same way it does for men is that most women have been socialized to believe the only occupa- 
tions arable to them and for whjch they are suited are tK^^that women have traditionally held. 
Many cottege women find that they can't get jobs in the ovenfowded fields they prepared for. 
Sometimes they find they can earn as much money working nt a job that doesn't require a college 
degree.as they could by workip^ in the area they studied. But those jobs don't pay much and are 
also overcrowded because the seven out of eight women in the labor force who don't have college 
degrees als^ need jobs. \ 

Some progress has benen made toward equalizing job opportunities betw^n men and women, 
al^ough inbst breakthroughs (some woiild call them "tokens*') have occurred in profe^ional occu- 
pations rather than iii the occupations that employ the overwhelming majority of women. Som^,^ 
scholars"^*^ argiie that while the jobs have changed, the proportions of women employed in them 
remain the san\e a$ they were at the turn of the century* (For example, more than one-third of all 
women were ehiployed iii domestic services in 1900. Now it-is derical work that employs more 
than lEi third of today's wprking women.^^) So the pink Qollar ghetto is neither a recent phenomenon 
nor on*the.wane. - » ? •/ 

The most effective :strategy for ending the occupational swregation so long a part of our natioi^al 
jo]b^ picture may be: ^(l)'to encourage won>en entering (or preparing to enter) paid employment to ^ 
seek jobs other than those traditionally thought to be "Women's work and (2) to help women already 
doing^ women's work to prepare to leave the pink collar ghetto. However, the most successful imple^ 
mentation of this strategy requires the use of a career development theory (or theories)— which do 
not now exist. ^ , . 4 



"^^Ibid.,?. 135. . 

"^^Robert'W. Glover, Alexia Herman, ai\d Allan King, "Minority Women, Professional Work," Manpower, July 
1975, p. 8. , . ' ^ 

J ' ^^Oppenheimer, op. cit.; Francine Blau Weisskoff, "Women's Place in the Labor Market," American Economic 
ReviejiV, Vol. 62 (May 1962); Barbara Bergmann and Irma Adelman, "The 1973 Report of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisors; The Economic Rioleof Vomen," American Economic Review, Vol. 63 (September 1973); 
EdwardOron, "Plus Change . \ ^ The Sex wl Structixre of Occupations Over Time,'' Soda/iVob/ems, Vol. 16 
(Fan 1968). > 

• ' ' i • " 

/^^Howe, p. 16. . 




lareer DevelQpment Theories 

Theories Omit Women ' , ^ 

Since women workers have not been viewed as a jstable part of the labor force, little attention 
has been directed toward their occuftational advancement and career development. According to 
Vetter, **The occupational behavior of women has npt been treated comprehensively in the counsel- 
ing literature, largely because women as workers have been perceived as individually transient and 
collectively insignificant due to the type and level of jobs available to them in cair society. "^^ Tradi- ' 
tional career development theories and research have concentrated on middle class white male popu- 
lations. Osipow writes that 'Tew special explanations or concepts have been devised to deal with 
* the special problenis of career development of w6men. Most of. the masculine-based tests and thoeries 
fail to really provide a useful vehicle for the understanding of the career development of women. "^^ 

It is hecessary to define career development and theory in order to see their significance to the 
occupational growth of all persons. Theory serves as an operatfifnal guide and basis, for res»earch. As 
Osipow puts it, 'Theories tie together what would otherwise be a number of disparate empiricid ob- ^ 
servations," Career development, as defined by Bailey and Stadt, *1s a term used to deiscribe tiie 
acciinlulation of individual t^ehaviors related to work, both before and after entry into an occupation^ 
It is a developmental, continuously iterative process which progresses from infancy throughout adult- 
hood like an expanding spiral."^^ / . • . 

Career development theory and re^'arch regarding women workers is essential in assisting females 
to devdop clear cut occupational plans. Zy to wski, writes, "A theory of vocational behavior should 
ultimately be able to determine one or several optimal courses of career or life developnient, taking 
into account the kinds of abilities and motivations a person has, hi^or her resource$. information 
about alteriiatives and their accessibility,?^^ Career development theories for women can serve to 
stimulate more research in the area ahd^provjde a |p:amework fo^ support in lessening the occupational 
restraints imposed on women. The traditional role of women has been that of^omemaker with little 
emphasis on, or accommodation to, careers outside the home. Tennyson points out/'that' much of 
the present knowledge provided by research may not permit generalization to large segments of the 
population, particularly to women and to those who'live in marginal socioeconomic circumstances. 



Louiie Vetter, "Career Counseling for Women," The Counseling Pgychplogist, Vol. 4 (1973), p. 54. 
S, H. Osipow, TTieon^ of Career Devetbpment (^ew York: Appleton-Century-C^ofts, 1968), p. 247. 



^^Ibid., p. 2. 



^^L. J. Bailey and R. Stadt, Career Education: New Apprdacf^s to Human Development (Bloomington, 
Illinois: McKnight Publishing Co., 1973), p. 347. 

63 

D. G. Zytowski, VToward a Theory of Career Development for Women,** The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal Vol. 46, No. 7 (March 1969), p. 660. ' ' 
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constitutes a theoretical and ptkctical problem of considerable importance/*^"* The awareness 
brought about through the women's movement has helped ihany >iKomen realize that they can have^ 
a choice of life styles and car^r^. However, maqy wonien have not been equipped With the'prpper 
information and skills neceissary to assist them in niaking occupational wd career planning'decisions. 

. ' • ' •/ ' • 

Koontz, commenting on/Women returning to paid employment, states, ^^*Accordlhg to testimdtiy 

of the state departniept service officers and j)rivate Employment agencies, most^ women wanting to 

return to paid employment ^underestimate the contribution they can make to an employer. The re* ^ 

suit is that theyi^tle for d^ad-end, low-paying^ traditionally female' jobs, when their potential is 

often far greater.** ( 

Women have a variety of valuable experiences ,(e.g., volunteer work, managing a home) to bring . 
to a work situation that;^ay not be directly related to a particular job. However, they must be en- 
couraged to assess||l|i^in'|ielves, recognize their assets and deficiencies, and determine what is neces- 
sary to achieve to tlie^i maximal level in areas of occupational interest. 

' Career develppment theories for wpnien and research that tests such theories can provide a 
basis for programs ainii^ at the career development needs of women. Hansen lis^ th^ollowing 
career development neeidis as those to be addressed by educators. 

1. Develop^g positive self-concepts ; 

2; Developiing interpersoxial skills, basic skills, and employa^ility skills 

3. « Knowledge of the career decision-making process 

4. Developing a sense of community relatedness 

5. Developing a sense of agency or testing control (planfulness) 

6: Integrating education and work knowledge, attitudes, and skills with self 

Traditional Theories ' 

The four triaditional theories of career development are the: (1) trait-factor theory, (2) sociology 
and career choice theory, (3) self-concept theory, and (4) vocational choice and personality theories. 

Trait-factor theorists t^lieve that the problems of vocational choice can be solved by matchini^ 
an individual's abilities and interests with vocational opportunities. The trait-factor theory served as 
the ba^ for the vocational toting movement and the development of interest inventories such as \ 
the Strong Vocational Int^reai^ Blank, Kuder Preference Record, Differential Aptitude Test, and the 
Guilf6rd-ZimmennanAptitud<^ Survey.^'' > - 



^^W. Tennyson, "Career Devetojpment/* /{euieu; of Educatidnal Research, Voi: 38 (1968), p/350. 

^^E. Koontz» "Fighting Stereoi^pes: Women Win t Up the Career Ladder/* American Vocational Journal^ 
VoL48(1973). p. 35, 

' S. Lw Hansen, "The Career Development ftrocess fpr Wohien: Cunrent Views and Programs/* Fupil Personnel 
Stit^cetVottnw/, Vol. 4 (1975), No, 2, ^. 24. ^ v 
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The sociology and career .choice theory is a sociological model of career development. The ^ 
basic'premlM of this theory is that circumstances beyona the control of the individual contribute /Q 
to occupatiohal choice. As a result, it is necessary to assi^ ttiose embarking on oareer decision- \ ^ , 
making to develop techniques to cope with enviroqmenta^tnf luences. 

The sefi-^ncept theory is a combihation of two 'models and its advocates contend that: 

1. As a person grows older, he/she develops more^clearly defined self-concepts. 

" ' ' ' \ ♦ 

2. Individuals construct images of the work worjd and compare them with their self-image 

attemptin^to make occuf)ational choices. ^ 

3. The sufficiency of a career decision is determined by the similarity between an individual's 
self-concept and the vocational concept of the career tharhe or she chooses toi eifter.^^ 

Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axebrad, and Herma,^^ advocat<^s of the self-concept theory, conducted re- 
search to identify the events that influence vocational choicerT%ey concluded that vocational choice 
is an irreversible process and occurs in clearly defined phases. The individual involved in occupational 
choice must make a compromise between his or her desires-and actual career possibilities. Three 
phases of occupational choice were outlined by Ginzberg, Ginsburg, A^lrad,and ^erma. The fan- 
tasy phase involves the early occupational preferences ^pressed by children. The tentative phase, 
which begins around age twelve, includes the following periods: ^ 

1. * Interest— personal career preferences ^ 

2. Capacity— individual awareness of abilities* 

3. . \^^e— intrinsic or extnasic value of an ot^pation 

An Transition— progression into t^eJinal phase 

The final^stage of vocational choice is the realistic period in which the young adult embarks on 
fulfilling his or her career choice by entering a job or seeking further training. 

Ginzberg and his associates conducted a research sttifdy with white male youth to test their 
theory. They conceded that the process of careei^ choice takes place during adolescence and is 
closely linked to the physical changes that occur dupng that time of liie.^y^ 

Super's interest in developmental psychology tad the concept of life stages prompted him to 
expand the idea of career patterns developed by Mfller and Form.^^ He asserted th^t an individual's 
career behavior follows a predictable pattern. Fop career patterns were outlined: ( Instable, (2) con- 
ventional^ (3) unstable, and (4) multiple-trial.^^- 

■ ' - - . . \i> ■ > V ' . ^ 



/ r ^,®Ibid.. p. 11. ; 

E. Ginzberg^ S. W. GinsburK, S. Axelrad, and J. 11 Htffma, Occupational Choice: An Approach to a General 
TTieory (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951). ' * 

^^D. C. Maier and W. a Fonn, /ndiisfridl Socjo/o^y (N^ York/: Harper Brothers, 1951). ♦ ; 

^^D, E. Super, The Psychology of Careen (New York: Harper Brothers, 1957). 



The stable career pattern typified planned careers in which indhriduals ftK^y^l^ occupational ^ 
preparaition tp^ related work. Professio^ and skilled workers are highly representative of the stable 
career pattern. The conventional caree^attem is most often characterized by managerial persot||i{sl' 
and skil|^ and clerical workers. Workc^fs in the conrventtbnal oi^eer pattern movie from an initial 
ti^duction to the w(tfking world to trial work periods and on to a stable pccupation. Tfie unstable 
career pattern is (tistihguished by a; number of related job§ that do not result in a lifetime career for 
the(5^orker, but spark a change in vocational direction, lliis pattern is prevalent m semi-skilled, »^ 
clerical, and domestic workers. The multiple-trial career pattern is characterized by repeated employ- 
ment changes and the lack of a continuous work pattern. > * ^ V, 

■ ^ • , . . . ■ • ■ V ■ ^ ' 

Vocational choice and personality .theorists believe that workers choose specific job^^cause 
they foresee the job as potenti^ly satisfying t|^ir needs. Exposure to a job modifies the pwsonality 
charac^ristics of a worker so that the personalities of the individuals in a specific occupation even- 
tually become similar to one another. 

Anne Roe's personality theory was influenced by her research on the developmental backgrounds 
and personalities of male scientists. Roe^^ found that physical-biological and social scientists differ 
in personality and in their interactions with people. She concluded that these differences are in- 
fluenced by the various child-rearing practices of their parents, tioe developed a system to classify 
occupations on the basis of tijje extent to which persoj)^ involved in various occupations are or are' 
not oriented towards people. . 

HoUand^^ offers further insight into the personality theory of career choice, ^e formulated 
six categories of individuals and work environments. The six cat^ories represent varying life styles 
and the manner in which individuals relate to their environment. The six categories that comprise' 
HoUand's theory of career typology include the realistic type, which is aggressive, physically adept, 
and at ease with c6ncrete rather than' abstract forms and ideas. The intellectual person is stimulated 
by ideas of the mind and prefers to avoid social interaction. In contrast, the social person desires 
work situations that require interpersonal involvement. The conventional individual is at his/her 
best in a structured work environment: Control through the use of verbal abilities is a strong char- 
acteristic of the enterprising man or woman. The artistic individual is interested in an outlet for self- 
expression. ' 



Women's Career Patterns * 

Increased interest in the changing life styles of women has prompted several theorists to inves- 
tigate the career dievelopment of women and contribute to the^iterature in the area. 

Anastasia^^ d^ribed five career patterns of women that relate to socioeconomic divisions. 
The blue-collar caret^r pattern generally includes women who are g^tisf ied with life as homemakers 
and are not interest^ in any other type of work. Women who follow the active volunteer pattern 
are often well-educated and have an upper-middle-class socioeconomic background. Women in the 

. ' : s:- 

* ' ■■' — 

l^^Anne Roe, A P$y^chological Study of Eminent Psychologists and Anthropologists and a Comparison Withy,. 
Biol6*0Mand Fhysicf^l Sciintitts, Pftychological Monographs (Washington, D.C.: AmeridLn Psychological Association, 
1963).^ ^ ^ 

fJ.L. Holland, The Psychology of Vocational Choice (Waltham, Massachusetts: Blaisdell Publishing Com* 

P*ny, 196*). ^ - t 

■v u • . ■ 

•A. Anastasia« ''Sex Differences in Vocational Choices/' National Catholic Conference Journal, Vol. 14 
(1969), No. 4, pp. 63-76. 



interim job pattern work only until ttfeyJwcbme marri^. The late-booming career woman tends to 
reenter the labor market after a^ng period as 9 hom^a^er. The dodble-life pattern is becoming 
mpre popular as wdtnen are ch<^osing to combine marriagl^, family; and careers outside of the home. 

Super^° identified "seven career patterns that classify the work histories of women. The stable 
homemaiung^caiti^r pattern mcludes women who many after completing j;heir form^leducation 
anff^who do not work outside of the h^dme. Women in the conventional patterj;v^i^Qpid hom^makers 
after a period of employment. The stable working career pattern is made up of single women who 
have trained for a care^ and work contirtHously. Women with the double«track career pattern com- 
bine marriage, family, and career to create a varietflffe style. The interrupted career pattern includes 
women who marry, become full-time homemakers, and later return to work. Women with unstable 
career patterns tend to fluctuate between full-time homenjaking and work outside the ho^e. The 
multipk trial career pattern is diaracterized by a series of jobs that are not related and results in a 
work pattern that lacks ^ohesiveness. . x 

* ' • 

Holland and Whitney recognized the lack of knowledge in the area of vopational choice of ' 
women and developed ieven categories for classifying the vocational choices of women students. 
The categories were the intellectual, social-intellectual, social-conventional, social-enterprising, social- 
artistic, the conventional, and the artistic.^^ 

Psathas pointed out that factors such as traditional marriage and sexjroles, marital plans, atti- 
tudes of husbands, and financial stability influence the work life of women. Such factors help to 
determine the vocational choice and extent of work activity of many women.^'' Zytowski went ^ 
further to formulate the following nine postulates to identify the differences in career patterns of 
men and wpmen and the factors that relatetb such differences.^® ^ ^ " 

1. The modal life role for women is described as that of the homemaker. 

2. The nature of the woman's role is not static: it will ultimately bear rto distmction from 
that of men. 

3. \ The life role of women is orderly and developmental, and may be divided into ^quences 

according to the preeminent task in each. 

4. ' ^ Vocational and homemaker participation are largely mutually exclusive. Vocational par- 

ticipation constitutes departure from the homemaker role. 

5. Three aspects of .vocational participation are sdfficient to distinguish patterns of voca- 
tional participation: age or ages of entry, span of i^icipation, and degree of participation. 

6. The degree of vocational participation represented by a^iven occupation is defined as the 
proportion of men to the total workers employed in the performance of that job. ' . 
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7. Women's vo^^tfo^ patteirns may be distinguishefl in terms of Ihree levels (derived from ' 
the combination of entry age, span, and degree of participation) forming'an Ordinal scjale. 

• ■ " • ■ . ' . ' '<•..'*■ • , ♦ 

*8. Women's preference for a pattern of vocational participation is an internal event and is 

accounted for by motivational factors^ ' " 



^ St. The pattern of vocational participation is* determined jointly by pre^ference (representing 
^^-^^ motivatioqil) and by factors that are both cTxternal (situational and environmental) and ' 
^■^p ihtemal(i3uch as ability). , * , / 

Matthews and Tiedeman^^ conducted a research study with jynior high khool girls that demon- 
strates the influence of traditional sex role attitudes and socialization on tbe^areer plans of f^ale 
youth. They found that the girkwho indicated sound ^ocationdl plans in junior liigh schooliiad 
changed their goals to marriage by the ti^ie they reached high school/ j * 

' . • -A ■ « 

The belief that females and^ales differ in their career attitudes has been tested for accuracy 
by several researchers. Davis et al.^^ conducted research lo study tvi^ve-year-dld males andfemales. 
They concluded that a positive correlation existed between mdlie maoire career choices, intelligence, 
and the female sex. This study is supported by the work of Smith and Herr,^^ who used the Voca-" 
tionil Development Inventory -Attitude Scale developed by Crites to simdy male and female youth 
in^ grades 8 and 10. They found that the female students possessed more matur^ attitudes regarding 
work and occupational planning than the male students. A study by Crites'^^ indicated little differ- 
ence in the occupational atti||udes of boys and girls. He, thus, concluded that a person's sex may 
not be as vital a factor in the estabUshment of vocational attitudes as previously beUeved. 
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Pareer Planning Frogi(;ams for 
\^oiiien Cited in the Literature 

' ■ ' • ■ • ^ ' 

In this review of the current literature to Identify existing career planning activities for employed 
women sponsored by business/industry and community or junior colleges, the programs sought may 
have offered career planning activitiiss to employed women in ocder to help them change jobs, advance 
in their jobs, or gain skills at which women may be less experienced than men. In addition, the ac- 
tivities may have tt^en open to employed men as well as women. 

Few programs were identified that offered career planning programs tor women employees/ A 
study conducted by the American Institutes for Research in 1974 (and described by Laurie R. 
Harrison and Alan D. Entine, "Existing Programs and Emerging Strategies," TheCounseling Psychol- . 
ogisty Vol. 6 (1976), N6. 1, pp. 45-49) indicated that there are numerous careeAiounseling programs 
for women. A total of 367 programs were identified by the survey, 32 percent of*which were de- 
signed specifically for wbmen. However, a majority of the programs are for educated, middle*class 
women who have never worked or have not been active in the work force for a long time. Many * ^ 
programs of this type concentrate on raising the i^nsci||lness of women. Programs for low income, 
underemployed, and/or uneducated women are few inTmmber. 

The programs listed here were selected because the career-related activities they offer are within 
the scope of the project. Therfe are variations in the type of activities offered^ the audience served, 
the methods and techniques used, and the sponsoring agencies. However a basic goal, to improve 
.the occupational future of wom^n, seems to be common to all programs reviewed. 



Career Exploration for Women Workshop 

The University of Kansas Continuing Education Division sponsors a career exploration vi^ork- . 
shop for women to help thenl^ select careers and overcome obstacles that inhibit succe^ in their oc- 
cupational fields. Activities and/or services offered to women participating in the workshops include 
self -assessment, assertivene^ training, career information;^ and advice on employment. 

Source of Information: Laurie R. Harris6n and Alan D. Entine, "Existyig Programs and Emerging 
Strategies,** The Counseling Psychologist^ Vol. 6 ( 1976), No. 1, pp. 4549. 

Center for Career Advancement 

The National Council of Negro Womep, Inc., serves employed clerical* workers through the 
Center for Career Advancement. The center was designed to help program participants increase 
their confidence and occupational skills. The program contains academic Components, as well as 
workshops oa employment interview and application skills, effective work relationships, and time 
management. " ^ 
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Sourpt ofjnforr!^^: Laurie R. Harrison and Atah D. Entine, ''Existing Programs and Emerging 

jCoatinuum Center for Adult Counseling and Leaderthip.Trainipg ' «^ 

'T" §F . ■ •• '■ . - ' \ ■ " ■' * •{ 

TJie program goftducted by the Continuum Center for Adult Counseling and Leaderdiip Train- 
ing at OaUaiid University in Rochester, Michigan.^emphasizes career decision-making andi^v^uVoH- 
entation fkills for adults, ' ^ « ' • . . 

: • •■ , • .. 

Theday program^tracts wom^n who are-noV employed ou^ide the home aird who are in the 
process of deciding whether to return to wow or to school. The nighf program foclise's on-'loareers ' 
in traiiisitiQn'' and involves men and women who are currently employed but desire a more satisfying 
work experience. • " 



Staff i^embers and guest speakers present information at large group sessions. The small group . 
sessions offer participailts anlopportunity to identify occupational interests, develop action plans 
for reaching their career goals^and discuss their progress. 

The staff lias utilized existing career materials and made appropriate changes to meet the needs 
ot adults. ' / 

Source of Information:. ElinorWatersan^JaneGobdman.^Career Counseling for Adults: Why, ' 

When, Where, How/* the VocationahGuidance Quarterly, Vol. 25, No. 4 (June 1977), pp. 337^ 
W 343. 



Lawrence Lab^tory, University of Caiifornia-at Livermore 

, ^ A pUot proj^t at ihe tjavnrence Laboratory focuses on the individual needs of workers. Em- 
ployees are assisted in assessing their interests and capabilities and in formulating ftiture career plans. 

fearce of Information: hlancy K. Schlossberg, 'breaking Out of the Box : Organizational Options 
. for Adults, V the Vocational Gmdartdie "Quarterly, Vol. 25, No. 4 (June 1977), pp. 313-319. 

Manageinent Training Priagrams for Women? - 

Senreral programs have beep identified that are.aime<i towards increasing the upward mobility 
of women in the work world and expanding their jcareer options* llieajjg^; Wpmen^s Leadership 
Project in Addt EdiKatidrf ,*^ Boston University Schopl of Educati^ l^adership and Management 
Course for Women , Office of Women^s Ptogr^s^ The IHniversity of Tenn^see; and Women's Oppor- 
tunity Research Center , Middlefeag Commuhity College. \ 

Source of Information: Laurie R. Harrison and Alan D. Entine, "Existing Programs and Emerging 
Strategies," The Counseling Psychologist, Vol. 6 (1976), No. 1, pp. 4549. 



Mid'Career Counseling and Information Program 



The State University of New York at Stony Brook developed a career planning and develop-, 
ment program for adults facing mid-career change. Homemakers have so far comprised the largest 
single category of. program participants. This group expressed a desire to plan a career and enter 
satisfying work experiences: Adults who'haye worked for the major part of their lives in one profes- 
sion are aariated in considering various career options. 

1. ' . . • 

Source of Information: Laurie R. Harrison and Alan D. Entine, ''Existinp; Programs and Emerging 

Strategies/* The Counseling Psychologist, Vol. § (1976), No. 1, pp. 4549. - . 

Modular LifeiPl^ning/Career Development Program for Women 

The Every woman Center at the University of Massachiisetts developed a Modular Life Planning/ 
Career Development Prc^ram for Women. The^program was designed to help women identify their 
needs and to provide them with current occupational information. The individualized program gives 
each woman the opportunity to work on modules to meet her specific need. 

Source of Information: Laurie R. Harrison and Alan D. Entine, ''Exiting Programs and Emerging> 
SUate^e&;' The Counseling Psychologist, Woie{1^7S),No.^ 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration • v 

. The Counseling ind Personnel Services Department at the University of Maryland coordinates 
a pilot project for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. The project offers career 
counseling to employees and trial work experiences to personnel directly below the middle ^anage- 
Hient level. 

Source of Information: Nancy K. Sctilossberg, ''Breaking Out of the Box: Organizational Options 
' for Adults/* The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Vol. 25, No. 4 (June 1977), pp. 313-319. 

New Careers for Adults Program . 
Kingsboroujgh Community College 

. ■ ■ ' . • ■ - , 

The New Careers for Adults Program was an occupational decision-making project for adultis, 
designed to serve personsjinterested in new careers, won^eh reentering the work force, and under- 
employed and unemployed adults. ^ • 

^ The pjrogram focUsed on career decision-making workshops, career counseling, and the establish- 
ment of linkages between educational and training institutions to serve the career needs of adUlts. 

Program participants included men and women; however, 82 percent of the^inety persons^ 
completing the workshop series were women. 

Source of Information: Natalie Rubinton, "New Careeifs for Adults,** The Vocational Guidance 
Qiiarfer/y, Vol. 25, No;4 (June 19773, pp. 364-368. 
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I Owgop Divirion of Continuing Education 

The Oregon Divinon of Continuing Education designed a work experience internship program 
for women who have not had previous work experience. The participants work part-time for a 
three-month period. The goal of the program is to make women more employable. 

" • . ■ . * • 

Source bf Information: Laurie R. Harrison and Alan D. Entine, '^Existing Programs and Emerging 
Strategies/' The Counseling Psychologist, Vol 6 (1976), No. l^pp. 4549. 

■ ' . ^- 
* i 

c 

Regional Learning Service of Central New York 

Hie Regional Learning Service (RLS) works in conjunction with other agencies, schools, and 
colleges in the ^racuse area to provide vocational guidance to persons seeding occupational direc- 
tion. Staff at RLS help students conduct self -assessments and match their needs with the various 
resources available at colleges, schools^ businesses, and government agencies. Created in 1974, RLS 
isefanded by the Carnegie Corporiylion. 

Source of Information: Barbara Radfoff , **What Is th? Next Thinf^ Want to Do with My Life,*' 
Carnegie Quarterly, Vol. 25, No, 2 (Spring 1977), pp, 3-5. 



^ University of Maine at Orono ^, 

The University of Maine at Oroho sponsored three pilot prograifis in management training fbr 
women. A total of 101 women participated in the program during 1973 and 1974. The goal of the 
program was to prepare women to assume manageinenti positions. 

, Source of Information: Guvenc Alpander and Jean Gutmann, **Contents and Techniques of Man- 
agement," Personne/Jouma/, Vol. 55, No. 2 (February 1976), pp, 76-79. ^ 



Women in Appreilticeship Program 

The purpose of the Women in Apprenticeship Program, sponsored by Adiftocates for Women in 
San Francisco, California, is to increase the number of women in male-dominated trade and union 
jobs. The program helps women obtain apprenticeship training and locate femji^oynient. 

Source of Information: Laurie R. Harrison and Alan D. Entine, "Existwg Programs and Emerging 
Strate^/' 7%e Ctoun«e/»«ftycAoto«wf, Vol. 6 (1976), No. 1, pp. 45-49. 
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- The Challenge 

Some pf the older literature regarding women and work tends to make the assumption that 
women have a choice between full-time homemaking and working outside the home. As previously 
indicated, statistics show that many women must work because of financial need. Whether a womaii 
works by choice or by necessity, it is important that she be equipped with the necessary career infor- 
mation to h^ITher reath her vocational goals. 

Women are no longer satisfied with low wages and low status jobs. The opportunity for career 
advancement is just as important to the physical and mental well-being of many women and their 
families as it is to men. V 

On the other hand, working wortien have needs and problems particular to them as women and 
as adults. Problems arise with family, friends, and with personal feelings of guilt for seeking a career 
outside the home. |Ml 

It is vitahHiAtj^nien, and men, hav^e support services to assist them in meeting the various oc- 
cupational and peiso^ds^hallenges that are encountered by adult workers. As Venn'^^ writes. 

There is a growing awareness now on the part of adult educational planners^that adults 
can have a wide range ajr real handicaps that must be met and overcome before stable 
' employment can be anucipated or training for employment undertaken! . . . Services 
• needed include such items as debt management, consumer education, vocational coun- 
seling and guidance, physical rehabilitation, marriage counseling, f apiily management, 
personal grooming, job-finding techniques, and many more. 

> 

The area of career development for women creates an exciting, challenge for theoreticians, coun- 
selors, adult edujcators, personnel directors, andT all persons who.are interested in or working with 
women in educational and/or work environments. 



^^O. Venn* "Vocational-Technical Education/* in Handbook gf Adult Education, edited by R. Smith, G. Aker, 
and J. R. Kidd (New York: The Macmillan Publishing Company, 1970), pp. 484-485. 
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